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able throughout most or even all of the trip. Assume that throughout a voyage the wind was astern at an average of fifteen miles per hour. With the full engine power in operation the speed of the ship would be sixty knots (seventy statute miles) per hour, and the entire voyage would be over in fifty hours. Only two days and nights between New York and London!
If ships of this type, or even larger and more powerful, are ever put in operation between the metropolis of the new world and the metropolis of the old (and he would be a bold man who asserted that they will or that they will not), voyages made in two, two and a half or three days, will not be so very uncommon, and while regarded at first as among the wonders of the world will soon cease to rouse comment. It is quite within the range of the possible (we dare not as yet say the probable) that within twenty years it will be practicable for a traveler to leave New York by the air-line on Saturday, have a day or two in London, and be back in New York again the following Saturday night.
Of course the less favorable side of the picture is presented when we consider voyages in which the prevailing winds are contrary to the course. We may assume at the outset that when this aerial transocean line is put in operation its promoters will confine their voyages almost entirely